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NOTES. 

Cato's Final m : a note to Quint. Inst. or. 17,23; 
IX 4, 39. 

I 7, 23 quid ? non Cato Censorius dicam et faciam dicae 
et f a c i a e scripsit eundemque in ceteris, quae similiter cadunt, 
modum tenuit? quod et ex veteribus eius libris manifestum est 
et a Messala in libro de s littera positum. 

IX 4, 39 . . . et ilia Censori Catonis dicae faciae que m 
littera in e mollita. 

Unfortunately, the text in both passages is corrupt at the impor- 
tant point. In the first the Codex Ambros. (A) gives dice et 
face, Codex Par. Nostrad. (N) dice et facie, which Halm 
adopted in his edition, while both Bonnell and Meister print 
dicem etfaciem, evidently believing that Quintilian is here 
speaking of a weakening of final -am to -em. That this assump- 
tion is incorrect is shown by the words et a Messala in libro de s 
littera positum. In his book on the letter s Messala discussed 
the weakened final s (Quint. IX 4, 38) — so far as our knowledge 
goes he did not touch the question of weakened final syllables — 
and therefore, whatever he said on the subject of the letter m was 
probably confined to m final. This helps establish dicae et 
faciae, the reading of the two oldest manuscripts, Codex Ber- 
nensis (Bn.) and Codex Bambergensis (Bg.), both of the tenth 
century, as the correct manuscript tradition, and I have therefore, 
with Gertz, adopted it in the text above. In the second passage 
our best authorities are the Codex Ambrosianus and the second 
hand of the Bambergensis, both of which show dicae hac eque ; 
Gertz, however (Emendat. Quintil. in Opusc. philol. ad Madvi- 
gium missa. Havniae, 1876), restored the correct reading from 
the first book. 

The first passage has not been generally understood, but, so far 
as I know, the passage from the ninth book has been taken at its 
face value, and the statement that Cato used an e to represent the 
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sound of final m is generally accepted. (So Bennett, Appendix, 
p. 17 ; Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 61 ; Seelman, Aussprache des 
Lateins, p. 362.) Yet a little reflection will raise a question as to 
the correctness of Quintilian's statement. Certainly the letter e 
can never have properly represented an obscured or diminished 
m (Quint, 1. c, §40 neque enim eximitur [sc. m littera] sed 
obscuratur), and Cato would have preferred the common device 
of dropping the final m to the use of so arbitrary a symbol as e. 
We are justified, in fact, on & priori grounds in believing that Cato 
used some sign nearer the letter m itself to express the obscured 
nasal. I venture then to conjecture that Cato wrote, not e, but M 
turned on its side, Jg , placed either after or over the vowel. That 
this symbol in the free hand of the copyist should have been con- 
fused with E is not strange, and Quintilian's statement (1. c, §39), 
quae in veteribus libris reperta mutare imperiti solent, et dum 
librariorum insectari volunt inscientiam, suam confitentur, shows 
the natural consequence of this misunderstanding. If my conjec- 
ture be correct, the words m littera in e mollita must be regarded 
as an early gloss which under the circumstances easily made its 
way into the text, unless, indeed, we wish to believe that Quin- 
tilian himself did not understand Cato's device. 

Yet this conjecture, based simply on cl priori reasoning, would 
have little value ; it is possible, however, to give it a high degree 
of probability from the analogy of other similar devices. It is 
well known that in Augustus' time Verrius Flaccus used half the 
letter to represent the faint sound of final m (Velius Longus, 
KGL. VII 80, 17-20 set Flaccus, ut . . . m non tota, sed pars 
illius prior tantum scriberetur, ut appareret exprimere non debere). 
Furthermore, the common abbreviation in manuscripts, a stroke 
over the vowel, a, was in all probability originally an abbreviated 
m, as is shown by the parallel forms a, a, a; and finally my con- 
jecture receives strong support from the usage in certain Lango- 

bard manuscripts, e. g. re rem, a am, etc. (cf. Wattenbach, Anlei- 
tung zur lat. Palaeographie*, p. 70). The abbreviation 5, which 
from the fourteenth century is used to represent final m, is prob- 
ably a general abbreviation and cannot be regarded as a form 
of m. But the analogies I have mentioned give sufficient support 
to my conjecture, which, I believe, throws some light on two 
awkward passages. 

Clifford Herschel Moore. 



